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c’, Colours otherwise much as in E. hammondi, and 
varying between the same or even greater ex- 
tremes, but averaging somewhat greyer, with 
paler (often distinctly whitish) throat. Male: 
Wing 2°70-2°95 (2°83) inches, tail 2:55-2:80 
(2°67), culmen 0:62-0:69 (0°65), width of bill 
at base 0:21-0-27 (0:26), tarsus 0:71-0:77 (0°74). 
Female; Wing 2°55-2°75 (2°64), tail 2:50-2:65 
(2°52).—Hab. Western U. S., south, in winter, 
to Southern Mexico mes set een eee E. obscurus. 
œ. Deep brownish olive above, the wing-bands vary- 
. ing from olive to pale olive-greyish ; lower parts 
dull yellow, shaded across breast with olive- 
brown. Wing 2:92-3:00 inches, tail 2°65-2:75, 
culmen 0:60, width of bill at base 0:22-0:25, 
tarsus (one specimen only) 0°68.—Had. Southern 
Mexico (City of Mexico, Orizaba, &c.)........ E, fulvipectus. 


XLIV.—Ornithology in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 
By Howarp SAUNDERS. 


Ir was hardly to be expected that Ornithology would be so 
well represented in this fourth Exhibition as it was in the 
first, when the collections made on the cruise of the ‘ Vega,’ 
and those from the United States and Australia, formed such 
important features. India, indeed, might well be excused 
from sending anything, in view of the unrivalled Hume Col- 
lection lately presented to the British Museum ; and several 
of our larger Colonies might consider that after what they 
had already done, anything further would be a vain repe- 
tition. Such, however, has not been the assumption, and 
consequently a display has been made in this department 
which has proved even more attractive to the public than were 
the exhibits on the former occasion, although the present 
series is necessarily somewhat inferior in scientific value. 
The mounted birds in the Kuch-Behar tiger-hunting and 
jungle scene, daily visited by crowds of visitors, call for no 
special remark, the species being representative ones and 
consequently well-known. Mr. E.C. Buck exhibits three large 
cases of Indian Game Birds; and, hard by, the magnificent 
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plates of Gould’s ‘ Birds of Asia’ are displayed on the walls. 
There are some cases of Assam birds, from Shillong; the 
Straits Settlements send some cases of mounted birds, and a 
number of skins arranged on the wall of one of the galleries, 
as well as some edible birds’ nests—the latter being also a 
feature in the North Borneo exhibit. The Official Catalogue 
is particularly unsatisfactory as regards the exhibitions in 
the galleries, and it can only be surmised that two cases con- 
taining Argus Pheasants and other fine birds were contri- 
buted by Mr. Pryer; they have been mounted by Mr. E. 
Gerrard, jr. From Hong-Kong nothing could reasonably 
be expected. In the same gallery are specimens of the Ring- 
necked Pheasant, descendants of birds introduced into the 
Island of St. Helena in 1513, by some Portuguese exiled from 
Goa, which have varied very slightly from the plumage of 
their ancestors after the lapse of nearly four centuries. 
There is also a specimen, with its egg, of that remarkable 
little Plover, Aigialitis sancte-helene, the “ Wire-bird ” of 
that island, to which it appears to be confined, its represen- 
tative on the African continent being Æ. varia. <A paper 
by Mr. J. E. Harting, with figures of these two species, 
will be found in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1873, pp. 260-269. The 
Mauritius section, in the same gallery, contains some 
natural-history specimens from the Seychelles, sent by Mr. 
H. Whatley Estridge, respecting which a note in the Official 
Catalogue says, “ We notice also a small hawk, of which even 
the British Museum cannot boast a representative.” The 
bird in question appears to be Tinnunculus gracilis; but,as a 
matter of fact, the British Museum has possessed two examples 
of it for some years past, one of them presented by Mr. E. 
Newton, C.M.G. Some bones of the Dodo are also exhibited. 

Passing to Africa, the Cape Colony section contains a 
mounted group of Gannets, Penguins, and Cormorants, with 
their nests and eggs, from Ichaboe—virtually an advertise- 
ment of the guano found on that island. On the wall oppo- 
site is a collection of well-made skins, labelled with dates and 
localities, exhibited by Mr. W. Ayres, probably a son of our 
valued correspondent Mr. Thomas Ayres of Transvaal. In the 
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Natal section, on either side of the court, are cases of named 
and mounted birds; a group consisting of a pair of the 
handsome white-bellied Circaétus cinereus, with a few smaller 
birds ; and eight cases of well-prepared skins, exhibited, so 
far as can be gathered from the Catalogue, by the Natal 
Commission, From the Gold Coast there are two cases of 
mounted birds, and a fine nest of a species of Euplectes; while 
Gambia contributes an excellent collection of some 150 skins 
sent by Capt. Moloney, C.M.G., and determined by Capt. G. 
E. Shelley, thereby having acquired distinct scientific value. 
‘ The Australian colonies make a fine show: especially 
Queensland, which exhibits two large and attractive groups of 
birds and mammals, set up by Mr. Rowland Ward, also a case 
of skins; besides the large group at the end of the gallery, 
the feature of which is a Wedge-tailed Eagle carrying a 
young Wallaby to its brood. Victoria, in addition to a similar 
group, has a case of the little Blue Penguins (Eudyptula) 
and a collection of eggs. Western Australia exhibits a fine 
case of birds and mammals, mounted by Mr. E. Gerrard, 
jun. ; while New South Wales is rich in New Guinea Paradise- 
and other birds. Some time after the opening of the 
Exhibition a collection of about 200 specimens was added by 
Mr. H. H. Romilly, H.M.’s High Commissioner for New 
Guinea. It is stated to have been obtained in the interior of 
New Guinea, above Port Moresby, and contains examples of 
several of Karl Hunstein’s best discoveries, such as examples 
of females of Paradisornis rudolphi (antea, p. 252, pl. vii.) 
and males of Amblyornis subalaris (p. 257), showing the deep 
orange-red erectile crest. It is unfortunate that some of the 
best of these specimens have been spoilt by bad mounting. 
In the New Zealand Court there are no less than 12 cases 
of birds mounted by Burton and Sons, and exhibited by 
My. S. W. Silver; but the scientific value of the collection 
is impaired by the introduction of several species which 
have no connection with New Zealand, such as a Brazilian 
Tanager, a Lyre-bird, and an Australian Thicknee. The 
Canterbury Museum, presided over by Professor Sir Julius 
von Haast, exhibits mounted skeletons of Dinornis maximus, 
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D. elephantopus, and D. didiformis, also some bones of other 
extinct species, such as Cnemiornis, Haptornis, Harpagornis, 
and Megalapteryx. In the same case a fine collection of 
representative birds is labelled as exhibited by Mr. William 
Sparkes; there are also cases of Kakapo, Kaka, and Kea 
Parrots; and Mr. G. Fydell Rowley sends his celebrated — 
Moa’s egg, said to be unique. Altogether New Zealand 
makes a very fine show, not merely in ornithology but also 
in other branches of natural history. Fiji contributes an 
interesting group of mounted birds. 

In the New World, Canada stands foremost with the fine 
collections exhibited by the Geological and Natural-History 
Surveying Department and by Mr. Hubbard, beneath his 
Rocky Mountain trophy, which no visitor can fail to notice. 
It contains, besides other objects of interest, three examples 
of what appears to be the Dwarf Snow-Goose (Chen rossi). 
Dr. Anderson of Quebec sends one small case of birds. 
British Guiana exhibits some mounted birds, a small collection 
of eggs, and a number of skins sent by Dr. C. G. Young. 
Santa Lucia, Grenada, and Tobago also contribute specimens 
of their avifauna, the last-named island exhibiting three 
attractive cases of nests, eggs, and parent birds. And with 
this I close the enumeration of the objects which I have 
been able to note, hoping that nothing of greater interest 
or rarity may still lurk unrecorded in some corner of the 
Exhibition. 

10th July, 1886. 


XLV.—On a Collection of Birds from several little-known 
Islands of the West Indies. By Cuaruzs B. Cory. 


Durine the past winter (1885-6) an enterprising young 

collector, Mr. W. B. Richardson, has been visiting the West 

Indies. The ornithological results of his trip have been 

forwarded to me for identification and prove to be of much 

interest, including examples of three supposed new species 

(i.e. Loxigilla barbadensis, Thryothorus guadeloupensis, and 
ZEZ 


